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1 HE Directors propose to lay before the Sub- 
scribers a brief summary of their proceedings * 
during the last year, referring them to the Ap- 
pendix for such farther details as may be likely 
to prove interesting or useful. 

In the last Report, the Directors stated, that 
it was their intention to incur the expense of 
instructing two African' Youths, who were about 
to return to their own country, in the admirable 
system of education, which was first adopted in 
India by Dr. Bell, and has since been introduced 
into this country, and greatly improved, by that 
gentleman and Mr. Lancaster, with a view to its 
being transplanted to Africa. By the favour of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, these 
youths, to whom a third was afterwards added, 
were allowed to attend, for several months, at the 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, where about 
(me thousand children are educated on the above 
plan ; and were permitted, during that time, to 
act as teachers, under the eye of the Superin- 
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tendants of the seminary. When they had ob- 
tained what appeared a competent degree of fami- 
liarity with the details of this system, they were sent, 
at the expense of the Institution, to Sierra Leone, 
there to be employed in the business of instruction. 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department being made acquainted with their 
qualifications, very liberally placed them as School- 
masters on the Sierra Leone Establishment; so 
that, though they will be employed exactly in the 
line the Directors intended they should, their 
future maintenance will occasion no expense to 
the Institution, These young men, besides the 
general knowledge they acquired during a resi- 
dence of seven or eight years in this country, and 
during that time their education was not neglected, 
carried back with them some knowledge of the 
art 1 of drawing ; and two of them were well ac- 
quainted with the weaving of Cotton. 

The Directors have communicated to the Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone their wish, thai: every means 
in his power should be employed to induce the 
African Chiefs to serid : their children to be edu- 
cated at the Schools established at Sierra Leone ; 
and to promote this object, they have expressed 
their willingness, relying otv the liberality of th* 
public, to 6hla*ge the limite of th& expenditure to 
which they had been desitoW' of restricting him. 
And they have further informed him, that, if there 



should be a few young men, natives of Africa, 
to whom, after having had a previous elementary 
education, it might be desirable to impart some 
branches of knowledge which are not attainable 
in Africa, but which may promise to be advari* 
tageous both to the individuals and to their coun* 
try; the Directors would be disposed to incutf 
the expense which might attend their being sent 
to England, their being there instructed, and after- 
wards sent back to Africa. It was of course thtt 
desire of the Board, that the youths selected for this 
purpose should be such as had given satisfactory 
proof of their capacity, and of their disposition to 
improve the advantages proposed to them. 

Shortly after the last general meeting, a Memoir 
was presented to the Directors, pointing out some 
of the advantages which would be likely to accrue 
to Africa from the cultivation of the Arabic and 
Soosoo languages by persons resident at Sierra 
Leone, and especially by the servants of Govern- 
ment. The substance of this Memoir will be 
found in the Appendix to the Second Report, 
p. 4Q. The Directors were induced, by the re- 
presentations contained in it, to adopt some Re- 
solutions on the subject, which have already been 
made public*. These Resolutions, after express- 
ing the desire of the Board to encourage and pro- 

1 * See tite .Advertrseinent prefixed to tbe Second Report. 



mote the study of the native languages of Africa 
by the Europeans, and others resident at Sierra 
Leone, empowered the Governor of that Colony 
to engage proper persons to teach the Arabic and 
Susoo languages to such individuals as might wish 
to acquire them. The Directors have not been 
informed whether any progress has been made 
in carrying these Resolutions into effect 

In the former Report, the Directors stated it 
to be their opinion, that a very important benefit 
would be conferred on the inhabitants of Africa, 
by introducing among them the seed of a superior 
species of Cotton to that which commonly grows 
there. To this object they have> therefore, di- 
rected much of their attention; and they are 
happy to say, that they have succeeded in it be- 
yond their hopes : notwithstanding the American 
Embargo, not less than twelve puncheons of Cotton 
Seed, half being of the Sea Island, and the other 
half of the Upland or Bowed Cotton, have been 
procured from Georgia, and conveyed to Sierra 
Leone, and other parts of the coast. Besides this, 
considerable quantities of the Seed of the most 
valuable Cottons have been obtained at Man- 
chester, and sent to Africa. The whole quantity of 
Cotton Seed already transmitted thither exceeds 
fifteen tons. A few barrels of it had arrived at 
Sierra Leone in the month of May last; some of 
which had been sown, and was coming up in the 
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month of June : but the greatest part of it would 
not reach its destination till about the beginning 
of the present year. In the course of a few 
months, some account may be expected of the use 
to which it has been applied. 

The Directors, in writing to their correspondent* 
in Africa on the subject of the growth of Cotton, 
were anxious to impress on their minds how de- 
sirable it is, irv the present state of the Cotton 
Market, that the utmost exertions should be made 
to extend its cultivation; as, under the pressure 
of the American Embargo, hardly any article 
could better repay the Cultivator ; while nothing 
could tend more to give importance to Africa, in 
the eyes both of the Legislature and the Public, 
than the prospect of her furnishing a large and 
growing supply of Cotton Wool. Nor to this 
end did it appear to the Directors necessary that 
regular plantations should be undertaken in the 
first instance. If individuals generally could be 
induced to grow a little, so considerable a quantity 
might, in a short time, be collected, as would 
afford a demonstration of the capabilities of Africa, 
which might be sufficient to overcome existing pre- 
judices, and to direct the attention of the Public 
more generally to that quarter of the Globe. 

Agreeably to these views, directions were given, 
that Cotton Seed should be distributed Widely 
among the Natives, accompanied by instructions 



for its culture, and information respecting its value ; 
and the Board sent out seven Cotton Gins (ma- 
chines for cleaning the Cotton), complete, with the 
iron-work for about twelve more. These would 
furnish at once the means of preparing the cotton 
wool for the market, and would also serve as 
models for the construction of similar machines. 

That this important object might be still farther 
promoted, a paper of directions for the cultivation 
and management of Cotton, from the moment of 
putting the seed into the ground until it is in a 
state to be put on ship-board, has been prepared 
and printed*. These directions have been framed 
with the concurrent approbation of several persons 
who had been engaged in the culture of Cotton in 
America and the West Indies, and of others who 
are well acquainted with the quality and value of 
the article in the home market. . About five hun- 
dred copies of them have been sent to Africa; and 
it is hoped that they may also be translated into 
Arabic, and circulated among the Natives who 
understand that language. 

In the month of June last, Mr. Loutherbourg 
presented to the Board of Directors, through his 
jjloyal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, a sample 
of a species of hemp that had been manufactured 
from the leaves of a particular kind of Palm-tree, 

• See Appendix, G. 



abounding in the river Sierra Leone and its neigh- 
bourhood. The fibres of this sample, on being 
submitted to experiment, appeared to be not much 
inferior in strength to the common hemp. The 
Directors received information about the same 
time from the Governor of Sierra Leone, that, in 
the. want of English cordage, the Colonists had 
been induced to make use of African rope, which 
was found to cost not more than one-fourth of the 
price of the former, and yet to be equally durable." 
In consequence of these concurrent statements, 
the Directors thought it proper to send out the 
necessary utensils for submitting the substance in 
question to a fair experiment; and to request, 
that a ton of the hemp, in a state fit for spinning, 
might be prepared at the expense of the Institu- 
tion/ and sent to this country. Even if it should 
prove greatly inferior to the Russian hemp, still 
the prite to which that article has risen, and the 
general anxiety which is felt to raider Great Bri* 
tain as independent as possible of the Continent 
of Europe, makes it desirable, that the practica- 
bility of obtaining from Africa what may serve in 
any measure as a substitute for hemp, should be 
ascertained; and seems, to justify the expense 
which, with that view, die Directors have authon 
rkzed. No report has as yet been received from* 
Africa on this point. 

Another communication was made to the Board 
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of Directors by a Gentleman of Liverpool, on 
the sdbject of importing the Bark of the Man* 
grove Tree from Africa, as a substitute, in the pro- 
cess of tanning leather, for the Oak Bark, which 
has risen to an ' unprecedented price : and this 
Gentleman having also pointed out the- proper 
method of preparing it, the Directors were induced 
to order a quantity of it to be sent hither from 
Sierra Leone, in order to try its efficacy. This 
border has not yet been complied with : but it 
appears, by a letter recently received from the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, that he had commenced 
an experiment with the Mangrove Bark in the 
tanning of leather, which he seems to have had no 
doubt would succeed e 

The great abundance of the Castor-oil Nut, on 
the Western Coast of Africa, has induced the 

* 

Directors to send out, by a late conveyance, one 
of the machines invented for expressing the oil ; 
which is a much more advantageous mode of pre- 
paring this valuable medicine than the common 
method of boiling. 

m The raising of silk in Africa is a subject which 
has also engaged the attention of the Directors. 
With that view, a number of plants of the White- 
IVf ulberry Tree were sent to Sierra Leone in the 
month of November last, with directions for their 
proper management. Their success in that cli- 
mate is still problematical. If they should sue- 
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ceed, it is conceived that there .will be no reasoa 
to doubt the practicability of raising silk in 
Africa. 

Besides the Mulberry Plants, the Directors have 
transmitted to Sierra Leone a variety of plants 
and seeds of other valuable productions ; particu- 
larly the genuine Peruvian Bark, Camphor, the 
Green and Bohea Tea-tree, and Tobacco. Seme 
of them, they doubt not, will be found to answer. 

These different plants and seeds were sent out 
under the care of a Gentleman who had some 
knowledge of gardening, and who voluntarily 
offered his services to attend to them while on 
shipboard, and afterwards to superintend their 
removal thence, and their culture on shore. 

The Directors have also used means, which 
they trust will be effectual, for procuring, both 
from the East and West Indies, many valuable 
plants, which have not hitherto been naturalized 
in Africa. 

In their last Report, the Directors stated, that 
they had it in contemplation to promote the 
Agriculture and Commerce of Africa, by means 
of the distribution of honorary rewards to such 
persons as should distinguish themselves by the' 
most successful exertions in these pursuits. ' They , 
soon afterwards announced their intention of be- 
stowing Premiums, of the value of fifty guineas 
each, on such persons as should first import into 

c 
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this country the largest quantity of the following 
productions, the growth of Africa: — l. of Cotton 
Wool, not less than a ton : 2. of manufactured 
Indigo, not less than one hundred- weight : and 3. 
.of White Rice, not less than ten tons; and a 
like premium for the cultivation of Coffee*. Thfe 
only premium which has yet been adjudged, is that 
for the importation of Cotton. A piece of plate, 
of the value of fifty guineas, has been given to 
Messrs. Andersons, of Philpot Lane, for having 
imported, in the last Autumn, upwards of 1 0,000/6. 
weight of Cotton, the growth of the island of Tasso, 
in the river Sierra Leone. It was of a good 
quality, and sold for 2s. 8d. per pound. It would 
have sold at a higher price, had it been properly 
gathered and cleaned. A small quantity of Cot- 
ton, sent home ' by the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
though defective in the same respects, sold for 
2s. IQd. per pound. The Directors understand 
that Messrs. Andersons have of late greatly en- 
larged their Cotton Plantations in the river Sierra 
Leone. Not less than six hundred acres, in 
addition to what they had in cultivation before, 
are said to have been prepared to be planted with 
Cotton in the month of May last. 
The Premium offered for Rice has been claimed, 

* • 

but not awarded. It has been claimed for eleven 
* See the Advertisement prefixed to the Second Report. 
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tons of Rice, imported, in the month of November 
last, into the West Indies from the Windward Coast 
of Africa: but the Directors were of opinion, that 
it would not be proper to give it in this case ; 
because the offer of a Premium had been made, 
to those only who should import Rice into Great 
Britain ; and several vessels had sailed hence on 
purpose to procure cargoes of African Rice for 
the English Market, the return of which might 
be soon expected. But although they have judged 
it to be their duty to withhold the premium from 
the claimant in this* instance, they have neverthe- 
less derived much satisfaction from observing this 
beginning of a commercial intercourse between 
Africa and the West Indies, so different in its 
character and effects from that which alone has 
hitherto been carried on between them. In the 
present state of the West-Indian Islands, cut off 
from, the American Continent, which furnished 
them with so large a share of the provisions they 
consumed, it seems to be of the utmost importance 
to cherish this new source of supply. Indepen- 
dently, therefore, of those powerful claims which 
Africa has upon our justice and liberality, this 
couptry. is bound, by the plainest dictates of policy, 
to labour in advancing the civilization of th?t 

Continent. 

•■„'■•'■ 

. : A considerable impediment to the large im- 
portattoxx of several articles of African produce 
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into this country, is found to arise from the high 
duties which are imposed on them. Palm Oil, 
which is now an important ingredient in the 
manufacture of Soap, and the demand for which 
"has been greatly enhanced by the high price of 
Russian Tallow, has of late become an object of 
commercial attention; and some cargoes of it 
have been brought from Africa in the course of 
the last year. The trade in this article, however, 
has been restrained by the high duty payable 
upon it, which is five times as much as that paid 
on foreign tallow, although the price at which 
it sells is considerably less. Malaguetta Pepper, 
or Grains of Guinea, would probably meet with 
a much more extensive demand, were it not for 
the large duty payable upon it, and which amounts 
to about four pence farthing per pound; al- 
though the gross price of the article (including 
duty) does not exceed sevenpence halfpenny per 
pound. The duty on Bird Pepper, as it is called, 
amounts to a prohibition : it is equal to the gross 
price that is to be obtained for it. The excise 

on African Coffee is 2s. per pound ; while that 

» . 

on West-Indian Coffee is only threepence per 
pound, and that on East Indian dnly sixpence! 
The duty bn West-Indian Ginger is Ofily 19s. 
per cwt.; that on African Ginger is 43s. 4id;'per 
cwt It has been one object of the Directors to 
represent these, and other inconveniences if a 
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similar kind, to Government, with a view to their 
removal. The subject is at this time under the 
consideration of his Majesty's Ministers ; and the 
Directors trust that the representations they have 
made will not be ineffectual *. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the 
Directors are happy to observe, that the direct 
trade between this .country and Africa has con- 
siderably increased since the entire cessation of 
the Slave Trade ; and they have little doubt that 
it will go on increasing with a rapid progression, 
provided the Abolition Laws of this country and 
America are effectually enforcedf. To this last- 
mentioned object much of the attention of the 
Directors has been turned; and circumstances 
have come to their knowledge, which leave them 
no room to doubt that means are at this moment 
employed, by persons formerly engaged in the 
Slave Trade, for eluding the salutary provisions 
of the Abolition Act, and perpetuating the guilt 
and misery of that traffic. The Subscribers will 
perceive, that it would be highly inexpedient 
for the Directors to give publicity, either to the 
information which they have received oh this 
point, or to the particular measures which they 
are taking to counteract these illegal proceedings* 
Such a disclosure would be productive of this; 
among other inconveniences, that it might enable 

* See Appendix, H, " ' ! t foe* Appendix, I. 
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the parties offending to guard more effectually 
against detection and punishment The Directors, 
however, cannot urge too strongly on the Sub- 
scribers, individually, to watch, in their respective 
circles, any symptoms which may be exhibited of 
the revival, in any form, of this trade. The Abo- 
lition Act prohibits, under severe penalties, the 
insurance of Slave Ships, whether British or Fo- 
reign: and such members of this Institution as 
frequent Lloyd's Coffee-house cannot more effect 
tually promote the objects for which it was formed, 
than by giving early notice of any attempt to in-* 
fringe the law in this respect*. 

The Directors also feel themselves restrained 
from making any particular report respecting the 
measures which they have adopted, or are now 
pursuing, with a view to induce foreign nations to 
restrict, or entirely to abandon, the Slave Trade ; 
because they^could not enter on the subject with* 
out disclosing communications which are of, a 
confidential nature. They have much pleasure in 
stating, that his Majesty's Ministers have, shewn 
themselves, on all occasions, fujly disposed to 
promote, as for. as it has b$en in their power, th$ 
purposes of the lA$tit;utioa ; an^ the Directory 
caaaot hut hope that their effort^ in this f respep^ 
wijt not be;w,hplly without effect 

One measure, which has occurred to the Pi* 
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rectors as likely to contribute to the important 
end of inclining foreign nations to concur in abo- 
lishing thfe Sfcve Trade, has been, the translation 
into foreign languages of some of the publications 
on that subject which have appeared in this coun- 
try. These, if printed and widely circulated, 
might have a considerable effect in preparing 
foreign States, as well as the people under their 
government, for the change in view. On this 
principle, they have resolved to promote the pub- 
lication, in the Dutch, French, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese languages, of such works and tracts as 
may be best adapted to produce in these nations 
a conviction of the inhumanity and impolicy of 
the Slave Trade. 

* The Directors will now advert to the informa- 
tion they have received from Africa in the course 
of the la&t year. 

Letters from the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
dated in May last^ state, that the Colony was 
on the most friendly terms with the surrounding 
natives ; and that its influence among them had 
of late rapidly Increased. None of those rnassa- 
cres, which were . predicted as an inevitable con- 

* * . ^ 

sequence of the Abolition of the Slave Trader 
had occurred in the neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone. Only one trial for witchcraft had taken 
place for a long time ; whereas formerly such trials 
used to be very frequent : and although in that 
one case the accused had been found guilty, she 
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had not been put to death ; but after some tim# 
had been set at liberty. 

" There is no fear," observes thu Governor, 
" but that the Natives in this neighbourhood 
will have abundant employment. Hitherto they 
have been chiefly busied in the manufacture of 
Salt, which is in great demand. Their Rice Fields 
have certainly been prepared a fortnight or three 
weeks earlier than usual, from which I prognos- 
ticate well." 

" All the wars round us are suspended for 
the present. I do not say that they are sus- 
pended in consequence of the Abolition ; but the 
Abolition is very likely to prevent their revival." 

" There can be no doubt that the communi- 
cation between the Coast and the Interior is in . 
a fair way of being more open." — <c In the breed- 
ing of Cattle, we are greatly improving! their 
numbers increase, and they thrive well." And, 
in a subsequent letter, it is stated, that oxen are 
now used in the draught, much to the advantage 
of the Colony. 

He thus concludes one of his letters : — 

"This has certainly been one of the quietest 
and most uninteresting years I have known in 
Africa. I have neither trials for witchcraft, nor 
wars, nor kidnappings, to speak of in my journal. 
Perhaps we have the Abolition to thank for it*." 

* See Appendix, M. 
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In a letter of so late a date as November last, 
the Governor writes : — " I have no, doubt, that^ 
if things go on as they do, this will soon be the 
first place on the Coast of Africa." And he ex- 
presses his sincere belief, that " Commerce and 
Agriculture will overspread this almost depopu- 
lated part of Africa; 9 ' and that, " if the Colony 
receives encouragement from the British Govern- 
ment, it will, in no very long time, repay the 
benefits received." 

The information from Goree is also very en- 
couraging. A letter from that island, dated in 
December last, represents Major Maxwell, the 
present commandant of that island, as indefa- 
tigable in his exertions to promote cultivation 
and civilization in that part of Africa. He has a 
plantation on the opposite shore, which he keeps 
in a high state of cultivation, chiefly with a view 
to stimulate the natives to follow his example* 
He has been supplied with some of the Cotton 
Seed transmitted to the Coast of Africa by the 
Pirectors ; and has had a Cotton Gin con- 
structed after the model of one of those lately 
sent out. 

A communication has also been received from 
the Gold Coast respecting the political state, and 
the agricultural faculties, of that part of Africa ; 
which tends to encourage the hope, that much 

p 
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may be done towards its improvement, if adequate 
means are employed to that end *. 

The only point to which the Directors iiave 
still to advert is, the state of the funds of the 
Institution. The expenditure, as will be seen 
from the statement about to be submitted to the 
Subscribers, has been large; but the Directors 
trust, that, large as it is, it will not appear to be 
disproportioned to the good that has been effect- 
ed. It amounts in all, from March 1807, to 
Jan. 1, 1809, to 1550/. 8s. 4d. The expense of 
printing and gratuitously distributing between fire 
and six thousand Copies of the Reports throughout 
the Kingdom, and of advertising the Institution m 
newspapers, and in almost all the different period- 
ical publications, has of itself been considerable. 
Besides this, the expense of the maintenance, 
equipment, and passage to Africa, of the three 
youths intended for Schoolmasters; the charge 
of procuring and transporting Cotton Seed from 
America to England, and from England to Africa, 
as welt as of the transmission of other plants and 
seeds ; the cost, freight, See. of the various im- 
plements sent to Africa ; as Cotton Gins, Castor- 
oil Press, &c. ; and, added to these, the necessary 
expense of Stationary, Assistance m Writing, and 

• See Appendix, N. 
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other incidental charges, have, entrenched greatly 
on the Funds of the Institution. It ought to be 
stated, at the same time, that great economy 
has been observed in the management of its con- 
cerns. No expense has as yet been incurred 
for a house or office ; and the payments made to 
persons employed, in writing, and in the packing 
and distributing of Reports, &c. and in the various 
other services which have been performed for the 
Institution, have been only occasional, and as low 
as the several occasions admitted : they amount 
only to sixty pounds : and the Directors cannot 
but express a confident hope, that 90 long as 
their expenditure of the Funds of the Society is 
confined to objects of obvious importance to the 
great ends of its institution, it will meet with the 
approbation of the Subscribers in general, and the 
liberal support of the Public at large* 
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Directions for the Culture of Cotton in Africa. 

COTTON grows in any soil that is not over moist. The 
common opinion, however, that it flourishes most in bar- 
ren or impoverished land, is erroneous. It will, doubtless, 
grow in thin arid soils, not exhausted by previous cultiva- 
tion ; yet there cannot be a doubt that it will prove more 
productive in good or middling land, consisting of a loose 
dry mould, free from clay or marl. If the inclination of 
the land be sufficient to carry off the water, the labour of 
trenching and draining, which is necessary: in level lands, 
will be saved. As no plant requires so little rain as Cotton, 
the close vicinity of high mountains is injurious to it, while 
it is beneficial to the Coffee. On the other hand, the saline 
air of the sea-shore, which generally destroys Coffee, is 
favourable to Cotton. 

The land for Cotton must be cleared in the dry season ; 
and the operations should commence in sufficient time to 
allow the wood and brush, which have been cut down, to 
dry so as to be burned before the rains set in. The pro- 
cess of clearing need not to be described. It would, how- 
ever, be a great improvement of the method which prevails 
in Africa, if the underwood and small wood were grubbed 
put, and the, large wood were not only cut down, but .its 
^ranches lopped off, and its trunk also cut into such logs as 
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may be easily removed, and heaped together for burning. 
The more completely the ground is cleared, the more pro- 
ductive is the Cotton likely to be. It certainly, however, 
would not answer to grub out the larger stumps and roots : 
they must be left to rot, which they will do in a few years. 

In situations where the rains are not violent, the Cotton 
Seed is generally put into the ground at an early period of 
the rainy season. But in places differently circumstanced, 
this operation is deferred till the rains are within a month 
or two of their termination ; with a view both to guard 
against an over-luxuriant vegetation, whereby the plants 
might exhaust their strength in branches and leaves, and 
to avoid the injurious consequences of rain at the time the 
blossoms are appearing and the pods forming. In Africa, 
the best time for planting the seed must be regulated by 
experience, and by the result of experiments to be made at 
all seasons from March to September; but the earlier the 
aeed can safely be sown the better. 

In Georgia and Carolina considerable labour is bestowed 
in plowing and harrowing the ground, and forming ridges, 
raised pretty high, with trenches between. This, no doubt, 
assists vegetation, and at the same time serves to carry off 
the water from the flat lands. The same thing Is done, 
though less carefully, with hoes, in Demerara and Berbice : 
but it is seldom done in the West-India Islands. There, 
however, the fields are regularly laid out, and the holes 
(Opened in straight lines. The distance between the holes 
varies from five feet in poor soils to eight feet in rich soils. 
The holes are made by loosening the earth for about eight 
or nine inches or a foot square, and five or six inches deep. 
From six to fifteen seeds, spread longitudinally, may be put 
into each hole, and covered over lightly with earth, not 
above one or two inches deep at most. The more moist 
the ground is, the more lightly should the seed be covered, 
otherwise it will be apt to rot. The plants will gene- 
rally shew themselves in from five to nine days, but some* 
times not before fourteen. When they have four distinct 
leaves, half the number in each hole may be drawn, and 
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thtae must afterwards be gradually reduced, until only oue f 
and that the most vigorous and healthy plant, is left in 
each hole. For the first six weeks, the plants are of slow 
growth, and very tender; and they must be carefully kept 
dear of weeds until they become of a sufficient size to sup- 
press all extraneous growth. It would be of great service 
also that the earth should be occasionally drawn up about 
the roots, until the blossoms appear, when this operation 
is no longer necessary. At the end of six weeks, if not 
before, the plants, if luxuriant, ought to be topped or 
pruned, by breaking or cutting off an inch or more from 
the end of each shoot, which makes the stems spread and 
throw out a greater number of branches. And this opera* 
tioo, if the plants are very luxuriant, will require to be per- 
forated a second, or even a third time, with a knife, on the 
stem and branches. 

' The blossoms generally appear in about eighty days after 
tile seed has been planted, and sometimes later ; and the 
srst pods arrive at maturity in about three months from 
that fhne r The blossom of the green seed, when it first 
appears, which is generally in the morning, is white ; and 
remains of that colour for the first twelve hours ; but k 
change* the following night to a beautiful crimson, and 
drops off within thirty-six hours of its first appearance. 
That of the Black Seed, or Sea Island, undergoes the same 
change with the green, but when it first comes out it is of 
a deep yellow colour. 

The Cotton should be fully blown before it is picked. 
This may be ascertained by its separating easily from the 
pod or husk. When it adheres to the pod, and must be 
forced from it, the Cotton will be of an inferior quality. 
Great care should be taken to gather it as free from trasfc 
or dirt of any kind at possible, whieh will save much trou- 
ble afterwardx in the cleaning. Cotton ought not to bo 
picked after rain, or while wet, as in that case it will be 
stained and of little value. In gathering the crop, particu- 
lar care should be taken to keep the stained and dirty 
Cotton separate from the more perfect, which may be done 
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by each labourer baying two bags, one for 'die stained and 
inferior, the other for the good Cotton. The value of the 
latter would thus be greatly increased ; and even the in- 
ferior would always find a market in England. 

The next operation is that of separating the Cotton Wool 
from the seed. Of all the modes of effecting this, hand- 
picking is doubtless the best ; because the most favourable 
state in which Cotton can be for all manufacturing pur- 
poses, is, with the exception of being, freed from the seed, 
that in which it is gathered from the plant* Whatever 
serves to entangle or mat the fibres, is injurious ; because, 
when matted, they require in carding a greater force to 
separate them; and the effect of this is, to break the 
staple, and otherwise to produce waste, and inconvenience 
to the manufacturer; besides which, a fine, clear, even thread, 
can hardly ever be produced from matted Cotton. 

The process of separating the seed from the Cotton Wool 
by the hand is in general attended with so much expense as 
to be impracticable ; though in Africa, perhaps, from the 
cheapness of labour, the difficulty may be less. Machines 
have therefore been substituted for this purpose, called 
Gins, of which the common Foot Gin is probably at present 
the best for Africa. There is another kind calculated to 
work by cattle, wind, or water, which may hereafter be in-i 
troduced with advantage, but would be found too expensive 
and complicated at first. 

The Black Seed, being loosely attached to the wool, is 
easily separated by the Gin, without injury to the staple. 
The Green Seed, on the contrary, adheres so closely to the 
wool, that it can only be separated by a Saw Gin, which cuts 
the staple, and depreciates the Cotton nearly one-half; but 
if hand-picked it would be more valuable* The Green Seed 
is more productive than the Black; but the wool of the lat- 
ter is of considerably higher value. It is hardly necessary 
to observe, that that. mode of ginning is to he preferred 
which tends least to break the seeds and entangle the fibres 
of the Cotton. r 

After the Cotton has been ginned, it should be carefully 
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examined, and freed rfrom all motes/ broken seeds, stained 
wool, &c. as its value in Europe depends much on the con- 
dition in which it is packed. The usual mode of packing 
is this:— A bag is suspended through a round hole in the 
floor of the Cotton-house, its mouth having been previously 
distended by a hoop. Into this bag the Cotton is thrown 
by small quantities, and pressed down by a stout man, 
standing in the bag, with a pretty heavy pestle of hard wood, 
nearly of this shape ; ■ ■ Q From 2| cwt. to 2f 

should be compressed into five yards of bagging. 

In America four acres of Cotton and four acres of Provi- 
sions are generally the proportion planted for each labourer, 
and which, therefore, each labourer is supposed capable of 
managing. To pick 501b. of Cotton in a day is considered 
as a fair task for one person/ 

The plants should be cut down every year within three 
or four inches of the ground.' The time for doing "this, 
which must be in the rainy season, ought to be regulated by 
the same circumstances which regulate the planting of the 
seed at first ; and the subsequent management in this case 
will also be the same as has been already pointed out in the 
case of plants from the seed. It would be a great advan- 
tage, if every {third, fourth, or' fifth year at farthest, the 
plants were grubbed .out, and their places supplied by 
means of fresh seed brought from a distance. This would 
prevent the Cotton from degenerating, which it never foils 
to do when it has been propagated in the same ground for 
many years without a change of seed, and would of course 
preserve its quality, and maintain its reputation in the Euro- 
pean markets. 

Great care should be taken to prevent a mixture of the 
different kinds of seed in planting.. Each kind should be 
kept perfectly distinct 

The process called switching, or beating the dirt out of 
the Cotton, by means of sticks, ought, if possible, never to 
be resorted to. The necessity of having recourse to this 
expedient, which can only arise from previous negligence, 

£ 



dnmVtob* obviated by tbe mem* afeeady ported oaf* 
k deteriorates the faality, and consequently lowers the 
price of the Cotton* 

Id the gathering and hand-picking, and even gimtmgof 
Cotton, great use may be made both of yoting children dad 
intras people^ who are incapable of eacYtJe* of miy other 
load* 
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IN a representation made to the Board at D irector * by 
merchants concerned in the trade to Africa, it h affirmed, ' 
that " the heavy daties hud on seme of the articles imported 
item Africa form a great obstacle to the importation of 
them, and prevent many vessels bferag sent which would go 
if the daties were lower.* 9 It is added, that, w since the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, tbe Africans are at a loss how 
to pay us for oat manufactures on many part* of the Coast, 
or they would take ten times the quantity, far the article 
of Palm Oil, when tbe doty was laid on, h was considered 
as a drag; bat a* it is now become a necessary ingredient 
in making YeHow Soap, which pays Government a consr- 
derable duty when manufactured, the oil should only pay 
the same duty as Tallow from Russia* At present it pays 
12s. 3d. 7«3<tths per cwt. which, in time of peace, is one- 
fourtb of its value. The daty on Gmnea Grams is much 

too high. Mr. W lately paid C4W. of duty on a parcel 

which only sold for 94W 
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Table shewing the Gross Value (including Duty) of the 
different Articles imported into this Country from Africa* 
with the Duty payable 4m each. 

Artlclei. Gross Value. Doty. 

Cotton Wool ^. ...... Is. 6d.to3s.perlb.— ^s^id^.lMU?.* 

Barwood *.~.. M ......tJ2&to25/.pertoiL— Sis. 8£d. per too. 

Camwood .«........~.t2&&to55/.perton.^2s.0id. per to*. 

Cfeaia»ofthiiiftea*r? ,^ A ^ __^ nt% ^ . . 

*Eas^ttaP*p»w } +65s - to9Q *' *• cwt — 38s * °^ P" cwt * 

Gum Copal ~ lg,<kLto4s,tfd.pJb.— If. l&L per Ms. 

Qmm Senegal 9Ss.toli0s«p.cwt. — 5s. 8d. per cwt. 

Ebony flS/. to 22/. per ton.— 17s.S£fd.per ton. 

Elephants 9 Teeth .{12/. to35/.percwt. — rJSs.lOTVd.p.cwt. 

Palm Oil.. f45s.to75s.percwt. — 12s. 2Ad. p.cwfc 

Bird Pepper .... 4d. to 8d. per lb. — b-frd- per lb. 

Bees' Wax tl50s.to210s.p.cwt — 51s. 4d. per cwt. 

Ginger.........;. 76s. to 85s* p. cwt. — **43s.4Ad.pxwt. 

.. , W A f ■*"" *•■ *** *** 

" * * I cent, ad valorem* 

Cefee C Customs 3d, p. li> 

lE*ciae2a.p.lb.tt 



*Tbe doty payable en British Pkirtetfcn, East-IndfaB, and Turkey 
Ccttoo W«*. i»oaly 16*. IO^cL per IfOib. 

t The price first mentioned it about the usual* price in lime «f peace; 
that last mentioned is the price to which the article eecaaionally rises in 
time of war. 

% The price of this article varies according to Its fixe : the larger teeth 
bringing SOL and upwards per cwt The small teeth, called Scitveiiea, from 
f§L to mtt per cwt 

•♦The duty payable on British Plantation Ginger is only lis. Q}fi jper 
ismt 

ft The Excise on West-Indian Coffee is only 3d. per lb. j on ! 
Jftva, Bourbon, sad Mocha* Coffee, only 6d. per lb. 
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Directions for the Culture of Cotton in Africa. 

COTTON grows in any soil that is not over moist. The 
common opinion, however, that it flourishes most in bar- 
ren or impoverished land, is erroneous. It will, doubtless, 
grow in thin arid soils, not exhausted by previous cultiva- 
tion ; yet there cannot be a doubt that it will prove more 
productive in good or middling land, consisting of a loose 
dry mould, free from clay or marl. If the inclination of 
the land be sufficient to carry off the water, the labour of 
trenching and draining, which is necessary in level lands, 
will be saved. As no plant requires so little rain as Cotton, 
the close vicinity of high mountains is injurious to it, while 
it is beneficial to the Coffee. On the other hand, the saline 
air of the sea-shore, which generally destroys Coffee, is 
favourable to Cotton. 

The land for Cotton must be cleared in the dry season ; 
and the operations should commence in sufficient time to 
allow the wood and brush, which have been cut down, to 
dry so as to be burned before the rains set in. The pro- 
cess of clearing need not to be described. It would, how- 
ever, be a great improvement of the method which prevails 
in Africa, if the underwood and small wood were grubbed 
put, and the large wood were not only cut down, but its 
jbrancfap lopped off, and its trunk also cut into such logs as 
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may be easily removed, and heaped together for burning. 
The more completely the ground is cleared, the more pro- 
ductive is the Cotton likely to be. It certainly, however, 
would not answer to grub out the larger stumps and roots : 
they must be left to rot, which they will do in a few years. 

In situations where the rains are not violent, the Cotton. 
Seed is generally put into the ground at an early period of 
the rainy season. But in places differently circumstanced, 
this operation is deferred till the rains are within a month 
or two of their termination ; with a view both to guard 
against an over-luxuriant vegetation, whereby the plants 
might exhaust their strength in branches and leaves, and 
to avoid the injurious consequences of rain at the time the 
blossoms are appearing and the pods forming. In Africa, 
the best time for planting the seed must be regulated by 
experience, and by the result of experiments to be made at 
all seasons from March to September ; but the earlier the 
aeed can safely be sown the better. 

In Georgia and Carolina considerable labour is bestowed 
in plowing and harrowing the ground, and forming ridges, 
raised pretty high, with trenches between. This, no doubt, 
assists vegetation, and at the same time serves to carry off 
the water from the flat lands. The same thing Is done, 
though less carefully, with hoes, in Demerara and Berbice : 
but it is seldom done in the West-India Islands. There, 
however, the fields are regularly laid out, and the holes 
Opened in straight lines. The distance between the holes 
varies from five feet in poor soils to eight fett in rich soils. 
The holes are made by loosening the earth for about eight 
or nine inches or a foot square, and five or six inches deep. 
From six to fifteen seeds, spread longitudinally, may be put 
into each hole, and covered over lightly with earth, not 
above one or two inches deep at most. The more moist 
the ground is, the more lightly should the seed be covered, 
otherwise it will be apt to rot. The plants will gene- 
rally shew themselves in from five to nine days, but some- 
times not before fourteen. When they have four distinct 
leaves, half the number in each hole may be drawn, and 
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these most afterwards be gradually reduced, until only one, 
and that the most vigorous and healthy plant, is left in 
each hole. For the first six weeks, the plants are of slow 
growth, and very tender; and they mast be carefully kept 
clear of weeds until they become of a sufficient sice to sup- 
press all extraneous growth. It would be of great service 
also that the earth should be occasionally drawn up about 
the roots, until the blossoms appear, when this operation 
is no longer necessary. At the end of six weeks, if not 
before, the plants, if luxuriant, ought to be topped of 
pruned, by breaking or cutting off an inch or more from 
the end of each shoot, which makes the stems spread and 
throw out a greater number of branches. And this opera* 
rion, if the plants are very luxuriant, will require to be per- 
formed a second, or even a third time, with a knife, on the 
Stem and branches. 

' Tfte blossoms generally appear in about eighty days after 
the seed has been planted, and sometimes later; and the 
first pods arrive at maturity in about three months from 
that lime* The blossom of the green seed, when it first 
appears, which is generally in the morning, is white ; and 
remain* of that colour for the first twelve hours ; but k 
Changes the following night to a beautiful crimson, and 
drops off within tMrty-six hours of its first appearance. 
That of the Black Seed, or Sea Island, undergoes the same 
change with the green, but when it first comes out it is of 
a deep yeHow colour. 

The Cotton should be fully blown before it is picked. 
This may be ascertained by its separating easily from the 
pod or husk. When it adheres to the pod, and must be 
forced from it, the Cotton will be of an inferior quality. 
Great care should be taken to gather it as free from trasfc 
or dirt of any kind at possible, whieh will save much trou- 
ble afterward* in the cleaning. Cotton ought not to bo 
picked after rain, or while wet, as in that case it will be 
stained and of little value. In gathering the crop, particu- 
lar care should be taken to keep the stained and dirty 
Cotton separate from the more perfect, which may be done 
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by each labourer baying two bags, one for 'die stained and 
inferior, the other for the good Cotton. The value of the 
latter would thus be greatly increased ; and even the in- 
ferior would always find a market in England. 

The next operation is that of separating the Cotton Wool 
from the seed. Of all the modes of effecting this, hand- 
picking is doubtless the best ; because the most favourable 
state in which Cotton can : be for all manufacturing pur- 
poses, is, with the exception of being, freed from the seed, 
that in which it is gathered from the plant* Whatever 
serves to entangle or mat the fibres, is injurious ; .because, 
when matted, they require in carding a greater force to 
separate them; and the effect of this is, to break the 
staple, and otherwise to produce waste, and inconvenience 
to the manufacturer; besides which, a fine, clear, even thread, 
can hardly ever be produced from matted Cotton. 

The process of separating the seed from the Cotton 'Wool 
by the hand is in general attended with so much expense as 
to be impracticable ; though in Africa, perhaps, from the 
cheapness of labour, the difficulty may be less. Machines 
have therefore been substituted for this . purpose, called 
Gins, of which the common Foot Gin is probably at present 
the best for Africa. There is another kind calculated to 
work by cattle, wind, or water, which may hereafter be in-v 
troduced with advantage, but would be found too expensive 
and complicated at first. 

The Black Seed, being loosely attached to the wool, is 
easily separated by the Gin, without injury to the staple. 
The Green Seed, on the contrary, adheres so closely to the 
wool, that it can only be separated by a Saw Gin, which cuts 
the staple, and depreciates the Cotton nearly one-half; but 
if hand-picked it would be more valuable* The Green Seed 
is more productive than the Black; but the wool of the lat-, 
ter is of considerably higher value. It is hardly necessary 
to observe, that that. mode of ginning is to he pre/erred 
which tends least to break the seeds and entangle the fibres 
of the Cotton. . . f 

After the Cotton has been ginned, it should be carefully 
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examined, and freed rfrom all motes, broken seeds, stained 
wool, &c. as its value in Europe depends much on the con- 
dition in which it is packed. The usual mode of packing 
is tbid:— A bag is suspended through a round hole in the 
floor of the Cotton-house, its mouth having been previously 
distended by a hoop. Into this bag the Cotton is thrown 
by small quantities, and pressed down by a stout man, 
standing in the bag, with a pretty heavy pestle of hard wood, 
nearly of this shape ; Q From 2| cwt. to 2i 

should be compressed into five yards of bagging. 

In America four acres of Cotton and four acres of Provi- 
sions are generally the proportion planted for each labourer, 
and which, therefore, each labourer is supposed capable of 
managing. To pick 501b. of Cotton in a day is considered 
as a fair task for one person; 

The plants should be cut down every year within three 
or four inches of the ground.' The time for doing "this, 
which must be in the rainy season, ought to be regulated by 
the same circumstances which regulate the planting of the 
seed at first ; and the subsequent management in this case 
will also be the same as has been already pointed out in the 
case of plants from the seed* It would be a great advan- 
tage, if every jthird, fourth, or' fifth year at farthest, the 
plants were grubbed .out, and their places supplied by 
means of fresh seed brought from a distance. This would 
prevent the Cotton from degenerating, which it never fails 
to do when it has been propagated in the same ground for 
many years without a change of seed, and would of course 
preserve its quality arid maintain its reputation in the Euro- 
pean markets. 

Great care should be taken to prevent a mixture of the 
different kinds of seed in planting./ Each kind should be 
kept perfectly distinct. 

The process called switching, or beating the dirt out of 
the Cotton, by means of sticks, ought, if possible, never to 
be resorted to. The necessity of having recourse to this 
expedient, which can only arise from previous negligence, 

£ 



•wmVtobe obviated by** mem* afeeady painted e*tf 
k deteriorates the faeiity, and coaseqvcndy lowers the 
price of the Cotton. 

Id the gathering and hend-piching, and e*ea ginamg at 
Cotton, great use may he made both of yodng children mid 
intras people who are incapable of eaertto* of toy oder 
Wad. 
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IN a representation made to the Board at Dir e ctor * By 
merchants concerned in the trade to Africa, it is affirmed, ' 
that " the henry duties hud on seme of the articles imported 
mom Africa form a great obstacle to the importation of 
them, and prevent many vessels bferag sent which would go 
if the duties were lower.* 9 It is added, that; " Since the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, the Africans are at a loss how 
to pay us for oat manufactures on many parts of lite Coast, 
or they would take ten times the quantity, far the article 
of Palm Oil* when the doty was laid on, it was considered 
as a drag; be* as it is now become a necessary ingredient 
in making YeHow Soap, which pays Government a consf- 
derafcle duty when manfefavtaved, the oil shouRl Only pay 
the same duty as Tallow from Russia* At present it ptiys 
12b. 2d. 7»20ths per ewt. which* in time of peace, i» one- 
fourth of mr value* The daty on Gaiaea Grams is much 

too high. Mr. W lately paid C4W. of duty on a pence! 

which only sold for »4W 
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Table •hewing the Grots Vahe (including Duty) of tk* 
different Articles imparted into this Country from Africa, 
with the Duty payable 4* each. 

Articles* Gross Vake. Doty. ' 

Cotton Wool ~ Is. 6d. to 3s. per lb.— 2&s.3td.p.l0aUb.* 

Barwood ^„.. M .;....tJ2Lto28i'.perton.-- Bis. 8£d. per too. 
Camwood - t2fr/.to5&/.pertou. — B2s.0{d. per to*. 

Mttonirttii Pepper } te5s - to9Q ** P- cwt— 38s. Ofd. per cwt. 

Gam Copal ~. ls,«d-to4sAi4)Jb. — Is. 1-frL per Ha. 

Gam Senegal 9Ss.toll0sup.ewt«~-a*. 8d. per cwt. 

Ebony tl2/.t©M/.perton.— 17s,*54d.perton. 

Elephants' Teeth {12/. to35/.percwt. — 68s.lO T Vd.p.cwt» 

falm Oil.. f45s.to75s.percwt.— 12s. 2 T 2^Lp*cwt» 

Bird Pepper 4d. to 8d. per lb. — b-frA- per lb. 

Bees' Wax fl60s.to210s.p.cwt — 51s. 4d. per cwt. 

£inger»«..„...„ 76s. to 85s. p. cwt. — **43s.4Ad.pxwt. 

Unrated Wood f 27i * *' ^ pu 

* (.cent, ad valorem. 

ru«~ C Customs 3d, p. Ibw 

4 £*ciae 2s. p. lb. +fr 

*<Tbe doty payable en British Plantation, East-Indian, and Turkey 
Gotten Wed, boaly 16*. IO^cL per IfOib. 

t The price first mentioned is abort tee usual- price in time of peace; 
that Ust mentioned is the price to which the article occasionally rises in 
.time of war. 

% The price of this article varies according to Its site : the larger teeth 
bringing SOL and upwards per cwt The small teeth, called ScrWoilea, from 
tsU to 40L per owl 

•♦The duty payable on British Plantation Ginger is only l*u Q)fi per 

CT|t» 
ft The Excise on West-Indian Coffee is only 3d. per lb. j on East-Indiaa 

Jara, Bourbon, sad Mocha* Coffee, only 6d. per lb. 
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I. 

"Extract of a Communication from William Roscoe, 
Esq. of Liverpool, to His Rpyal Highness the Dukb 
•/* Gloucester, dated toth March, 1809. 

u IN order most effectually to promote the beneficent 
purposes which the African Institution has in view, it seems 
extremely desirable that the spirit of interchange and traffic, 
which has been excited in the inhabitants of Africa by 
means of the Slave Trade, should not be suffered to expire, 
but should, if possible, be directed into other channels ; 
and that, instead of trading in their own species* they should 
be encouraged in the cultivation and production, of suck 
useful articles, of a fair and legitimate trade', as may supply 
them in return with European productions, and continue a 
peaceable and advantageous commerce between two quar- 
ters of the world so eminently calculated to be of use to 
each other. 

" This intercourse is not only highly desirable in itself, 
but would in its consequences be found, in all probability, 
to be the most likely method of terminating the great object 
already so happily begun, and wholly abolishing tb* Trade 
in Slaves, which yet continues to be carried ou with other 
countries on some parts of the Coast. For if the inhabitants 
can once be convinced that the native productions of their 
soil and country will obtain them, in exchange, the articles 
of which they stand in need, it cannot be supposed that they 
will long resort to such dangerous and destructive expedients 
for obtaining them, as were requisite under the system of 
the Slave Trade. 

" Hence it appears, that one of the first objects of the 
Institution should be, to encourage, as much as possible, a 
fair and peaceable traffic with the natives of Africa ; by 
inciting individuals in this country to keep up an intercourse 
equal to, and if possible greater than, that which existed 
during the continuance of the Slave Trade. It is a primary 
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rule of the Institution not to engage as a Body in any trad* 
whatever ; a circumstance which peculiarly qualifies it te 
afford the most disinterested and effectual assistance to those 
who engage in the Trade ; as it precludes the possibility of 
all jealousies and separate interests, and unites the advan- 
tages of the individual with the great and salutary objeft* 
which the Institution has in view. 

« In considering, then, in what manner those objects may 
be best attained, it seems necessary, in the first place, that 
the Institution should be furnished with accurate informa- 
tion of the state of the traffic between this country and 
Africa, from the time of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
in May 1807, to the present time, in order that they may 
ascertain the foundation upon which their exertions are 
to be built, and may perceive in what manner they can 
most effectually encourage a more beneficial and extensive 
intercourse. 

" This information it will be the chief object of the pre- 
sent communication to supply, as far as respects the town 
of Liverpool, where the principal part of the trade to Africa 
is still carried on. The union of this with similar informa- 
tion from other ports *, would enable the Institution to as- 
certain the present extent of the trade, and giye just grounds 
to hope that such trade may not only tend to the advantage 
and civilization of Africa, but be found an additional source 
of Wealth and prosperity to our own country. . .- . ' 

1 " In the paper which accompanies this, will be found m. 
List of the Ships chared out at Liverpool for Africa, from 
1st of May 1807, to %\st of Deo. 1808, with what are c4h4 
general cargoes, for the purchase of African produce j 
known before the Abolition under the term of a dead cargo. 
These vessels amount to twenty- four in number, and are 
generally of the burthen of from 150 to 800 tons ; of these 
a considerable part are not yet returned. < 

, ." The paper t annexed contains an account of the goods 

■*• See Appendix, K. :r 

• t Three' torn o£EkpbintfTe«UXtiid7l7tTeeai,tbeii^h»o£ wh^Bh ^ 
not siren; WS cftsks of Falm Oil; 1761 teas of Bsrwood, »nd 459Qf*tc«* 



eogftttobe obviated by the iheant afceeePy pointed «atf 
it deteriorates the qaatity, and comsesocndy lowers Ae 
price of the Cotton. 

Id the gathering and hand-picking, and even ginning of 
Cetten, great use may be made both of voting children ami 
mmras people; who are incapable of eaertfeft of any other 
Wad. 
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IN a representation made to the Board of Director* By 
merchants concerned m Idle trade to Africa, ft is affirmed, ' 
that " the heavy daties hud on seme of the articles imported 
from Africa form a great obstacle to- the importation of 
them, and prevent many vessels- being sent which would go 
if the daties were lower." It is added, that; " since the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, the Africans are at a loss haw 
to pay us for on? manufactures o» many parts of the Coast, 
or they would take ten times fbe e<mntity . In the article 
of Palm Oil, whan the daty was laid on, h was considered 
as a drag; bet as* It is now become a necessary ingredient 
in making Yellow Soap, which pays Government a consf- 
derahle duty when maafefaetamt, the oil should only pay 
the same duty as Tallow from Russia. At present ft pays 
Ifcs. 2d. 7*20ths per cwt. which, in time of peace, » one- 
fourth of mr- value. The daty on Gaiaea Grams is much 

too high. Mr. W lately paid 0404, of duty on a parcel 

which only sold fcr &0h" 
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Table •hewing the Gross Value (including Duty) of the 
different Articles imported into this Country from Africa* 
with the Duty pay able on each. 

Article*. Gross Value. Duty* 

Cotton Wool ~ Is. (HlAoZ$.pexJb.~3&8£ld#.WMb. m 

Barwood ».„..„...~.tJ2&to28LpertoiL--£l*. 6{d. per too* 

Cwnwood ~....».....«i2&&to&&l.pertoa.-^2s.<tt& per toft. 
Graiiuo/Gittneao?? 1-M> ^ ___ ^ A ^ . ^ 

JMabgiKttaPcptMr j t65s ' to9ai ' *• cwt -- 38s - ^ P* cwt * 

Gum Copal ~ ls.6cLto4a~fld.pJb. — Is. 1-Ad* P«* lb. 

•Stat* Senegal 05s.toliOs«p.cwt.— 6s. 8d. per cwt. 

Ebony tl2/.to22/.perton. — 17s.3££d.perton. 

Elephants' Teeth £L2/.to35/.percwt. — (Bs.lO-iVd.p.cwt. 

ftdm Oil... f45s.to75s.percwt.— 12s. 2Ad. p.cwt. 

Bird Pepper 4d. to 8d. per lb. — oV^d. per lb. 

Bees' Wax tl50s.to210s.p.cwt — 51s. 4d. per cwt. 

Cringer„..„...». 76s. to 85s, p. cwt. — •*43s.4 T z D d.pxwt. 

Unrated Wood , ..... y . , , r 

I cent, ad valorem. 

fVnr^ f Customs 3d, p. Uv 

1 Excise 2a. p. lb. ft 

*<Tbe duly payable «n British Plantation, East-Indian, and Toritoy 
Cotton W«of, U«aly 16*. lQjd. per IfOib. 

t The price first mentioned if about the usual* price in tune of peace; 
that last mentioned if the price to which the article occasionally rises in 
time of war. 

X The price of this article varies according to ks sfse : the larger teeth 
bringing SOL and upwards per cwt. The small teeth, called Sc ifo o U as , from 
IsU to *0I. per owt. 

•♦The duty payable on British Plantation Ginger is only lfe. Qfji per 
cisjt. 

it The Excise on West-Indian Coffee is only 3d. per lb. j 4a East-Indian 
Jtrs, Bourbon, aad Mecbs Coffoe, only 6d. per lb. 
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"Extract of a Communication from William Roscoe, 
Esq. of Liverpool, to His Royal Highness the Duke 
* •/* Gloucester, dated toth March, 1809* 

u IN order most effectually to promote the beneficent 
purposes which the African Institution has in view, it seems 
extremely desirable that the spirit of interchange and traffic, 
which has been excited in the inhabitants of Africa by 
means of the Slave Trade, should not be suffered to expire, 
but should, if possible, be directed into other channels ; 
and that, instead of trading in their own species* they should 
be encouraged in the cultivation and production^. of such 
useful articles, of a fair and legitimate trade* as may supply 
them in return with European productions, and continue a 
peaceable and advantageous commerce between two quar- 
ters of the world so eminently calculated to be of use to 
each other. 

49 This intercourse is not only highly desirable in itself, 
but would in its consequences be found, in all probability, 
to be the most likely method of terminating the great object 
already so happily begun, and wholly abolishing tb* Trade 
in Slaves, which yet continues to be carried ou with other 
countries on some parts of the Coast. For if the inhabitants 
can once be convinced that the native productions of their 
soil and country will obtain tbem, in exchange, the articles 
of which they stand in need, it cannot be supposed that they 
will long resort to such dangerous and destructive expedients 
for obtaining them, as were requisite under the system of 
the Slave Trade. 

" Hence it appears, that one of the first objects of the 
Institution should be, to encourage, as much as possible, a 
fair and peaceable traffic with the natives of Africa; by- 
inciting individuals in this country to keep up an intercourse 
equal to, and if possible greater than, that which existed 
during the continuance of the Slave Trade. It is a primary 
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rule of the Institution not to engage as a Body in any trad* 
whatever ; a circumstance which peculiarly qualifies it to 
afford the most disinterested and effectual assistance to those 
who engage in the Trade ; as it precludes the possibility of 
all jealousies and separate interests, and unites the advan- 
tages of the individual with the great and salutary objects 
which the Institution has in view. 

44 In considering, then, in what manner those objects may 
be best attained, it seems necessary, in the first place, that 
the Institution should be furnished with accurate informa- 
tion of the state of the traffic between this country and 
Africa,' from the time of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
in May 1807, to the present time, in order that they may 
ascertain the foundation upon which their exertions are 
to be built, and may perceive in what manner they can 
most effectually encourage a more beneficial and extensive 
intercourse. 

" This information it will be the chief object of the pre- 
sent communication to supply, as far as respects the town 
of Liverpool, where the principal part of the trade to Africa 
is still carried on. The union of this with similar informa- 
tion from other ports *, would enable the Institution to as- 
certain the present extent of the trade, and give just grounds 
to hope that such trade may not only tend to the advantage 
and civilization of Africa, but be found am additional source 
of wealth and prosperity to our own country. 
1 " In the paper which accompanies this, will be found m 
List of the Ships cleared out at Liverpool for Africa, from 
1st of May 1807, to %Ut of Bee. 1808, with what are catiad 
general cargoes, for the purchase of African produce; 
known before the Abolition under the term of a dead cargo. 
These vessels amount to twenty- four in number, and are 
generally of the burthen of from 150 to 800 tons ; of these 
a considerable part are not yet returned. * 

." The paper t annexed contains an account of the goods 

*• See Appendix, K. 

t Thtetf torn of Elephant* Teeth, end 7l7t Teeth, the weigh* ofwhjchfc 
not ghreni 83d casks of Falm Oil ; 176{to&» of Barwood, tad 459Qf*ece* 



«^pr#4uteisp#rtaiortoJLw<^Ml carat AoraataCsas* 
#fAfriot,frfcn Jmeia07. teihepnAeftt: month of Mansh 
MOt . if the «juen*sry iu imparted appeam jnaH ia pas* 
portion to the ships employed m the trade, itmasthemV 
serv e d , that it oerttasas the cargoes af oaJy slaiteea vessels* 
af which nine oily are fcetaded in the former list; the 
other four, which arrived ia Jaae and Jaly 14)07, aajring 
sailed for dead eargees before the. Abolition of the Slave 
Trade took pfcce. 

"Besides the African pr od u ce thus imported, a<aa> 
eideraMe ^uaatfey has been brought eineuitatjsly* by way af 
Jamaica, Jfcc. by vessels which were allowed to maish their 
voyages, or which have bees employed to luring home ouch 
African produce as had found it* way to the Weat Indies he> 
for* the Abolition of the Slave Trade. Aa accouat of the 
goods thus haported will he sound below*. 

" Upon these papers, various suggestions will douhtsass 
ooeur to the Directors of the Institution. It ia«y not, 
however, be improper to observe, that away of tthe artidaa 
mentioned ia tbeae lists are of oensiderahle ate ia the aats 
and maaumetures of this country ; and if they could bo 
brought to market on reasonable terms, would find aa almost 
asdinrited extent of sale. Among those may he eaumeiatad 
Palm Oil, which Ss become «f gcemA nae in the laeaaJaetUSe 
af Soap, and is prodaced oa the aoust of Africa ia great 
plenty ; but the heavy duty of IS/, aad upwards per ton* 
prevents its being so generally employed in this manufacture 
as it otherwise a»ost probably would be. Ike same mas; be 
said of various other articles, which, it will be aeen* art 
sublet tp heavy duties." 

the weight of which Is not gfoa ; to* tons of Camwood; SO Canals of Oast 
eMMoafr; 0O tons of <teai Senegal; 19oaib#ft3wJ»AuASe; & fleas**/ 
Gum Copal; and S2 ton* qf *f*)«f oftU Ftgptx* 
r *J^>A^4<i^roam JUanMU«a» 4^c ; ^oojt ton* sad s half of Elenhaotar Teem 
and 7863 Teeth, the weight of which is not given; 61 1 carts of Palm Oil; 
177 tons of Barwood, and 6465 pieces of which tho-waffSt is aot glvon; 
*^bm*tf&mwQriy&*&9£MM99*ti*t*nU' p sad tttoe* «•* 



SI 

« ImafcafcWe W&efitt may also atise to both ooxintries, 
ftp penevcftndt -in tit excellent Mdjudkiotts plan* already 
adopted b J *°« Iftetfcutkw, of ftspplyisg thw natives oi 
Jrirk* with such soarf* siri ptoite as are soitaUe to the eft* 
matter atad amy produce wuiAil and finable a rt ie tto of me*« 
4ban*Ji*e ; and if, aflsilrt they are tha* promoting ft friendly 
tettcoftrse betweeo distant coaatms> tfca Iastitatk>tf iheaid 
•vvMRseif of the opportunities such hrtercourse will eotf* 
tfanaily afbrift, to coriettiate the dispositions; improve tko 
ittnlties, and promote the happiness of to* kwg-krjurtd 
h*alsUirts of Africa, they will fot& the lavdablo and beo*. 
Jicent purposes of their union, and entitle tbeawehres to bt 
linked amongst the best friends of the human race." 
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THE following is an Account of the ^Importations into 
the Port of London from the Coast of Africa, . between the 
iff of January 1868, and the 1st of March 1800 ; as far as 
tke same can be made out *— ▼!*, : 4200 dozen of fcatf- 



* Here is reason to believe that the quantity hat been considtrabJy 

inSn h here stated. The house of Swansy, Kynon, & Co,, alone have, in> 
ported into London, hi the last ten months, §740 otfficesof <3o1dl)ttst; 915 
ewt. el Ivory; 79 Urns oi Makgaetta Pepper ; 9f tens of Camwood : 40 
cwt of Bees' Wax, and 60 cwt. of Palm Oil. They employ five vessels, 
JtomlOQtofQO tons, i» the direct tirade between tfcb eooatiy and Africa, 
and five nosey from 50 to SO tens, ia the caeet trade of Africa, la a saf- 
ftar^oantaiaiag the above kiferaatWiH they state, that, "of seme *# the 
nfodnctt of Africa* • mama laager qaaatitj might be imported were tils 
dtfss.kss; paitituMjr Goine* Gwftw, and Palm OSL 11a datjrea ts» 
former amounts to a prohibition. If the doty were reduced one-fcabV sad 
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skins ; 32,300 dosen of Goat-skini; 255 cwt. and 105$> 
serons (not weighed) of Almonds : 3160 cwt. besides 139 
serons and 59 casks (not weighed) of Onm Arabic; -4580 
cwt of Gun Senegal ; 310 cwt. of Gum Copal ; 48 cwt; 
of Gum Sandarac ; 3001b/ of Honey; 1300 cwt of Paint 
Oil; 11,6001b. of Cotton; 4370 Ox*i<Jesi 37 tons <tf 
Ebony ; 278 tons of Camwood ; 32 tons of Redwood ^ 151* 
cwt. of Ivory ; 730 cwt. besides . 30 pipes and 320 serons 
(not weighed) of. Bees' Wax ; 1900 cwt. of Malaguetta 
Pepper, or Guinea Grains.; 4350 lb. of Worm-seed; and* 
small quantity of Millet-seed, Dates^ Ginger, Citron, and 
Ostrich Feathers. 
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The following are Clauses 9/ Acts of Parliament on the 
Subject of Insuring Slaves, or Slave Ships : viz. 

46 Geo. III. Cap. 52. § 7. . 

" And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
said first day of January one thousand eight hundred and 
Seven, if any of his Majesty's subjects, or any person or 
persons resident within this United Kingdom, or within any 
of the Islands,' Colonies, Dominions, or Territories thereunto 
belonging, shall knowingly and wilfully insure, or cause or 
procure to be insured, any Ship, Vessel, Slaves, Goods or 
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JPalm Oil placed on the footing of Tallow, the importation would be inJueh 
•mantity as .would amply compensate for the redaction of duty : and it would 
farther materially tend to the increase of trade and civilisation in Africa* if 
the duties on Urn various psoductions of that country were placed on the 
tame scale with those oa similar articles imported from the most favoured 
.countries* 
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Commodities whatsoever, employed or to be employed in 
the trading in, or carrying of Slaves from Africa or else- 
where, to any Island, Colony, Territory, or Place belonging 
to or under the dominion of any foreign Sovereign or State* 
0t to any of the raid Settlement*, Islands* Colonies or Plata-* 
tatioat* which have been surrendered to his Majesty's arms 
during the present war (except such limited and licensed 
fr*de to the latter is h by the said Order in Council and 
tins present Act allowed), any person or persons so insuring- 
Or causing or procuring any such Insurance to be made, shatf 
forfeit and pay for every such offence the sum of five hun* 
dred pounds ; and every such Insurance shall be absolutely 
null and void." 

47 Ge#. JZ7. Gap. 3G. § 5. 

•* And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
said first day of May one thousand eight hundred and seven, 
all Insurances whatsoever to be effected upon or in respect 
to any of the trading, dealing, carrying, removing, tranship- 
ping, or other transactions by this Act prohibited, shall be 
also prohibited and declared to be unlawful ; and if any of 
his Majesty's subjects, or any person or persons resident 
within this United Kingdom, or within any of the Islands, 
Colonies, Dominions, or Territories thereunto belonging, or 
til his Majesty's possession or occupation, shall knowingly 
and wilfully subscribe, effect, or make, or cause or procure 
to be subscribed, effected, or made, any such unlawful In- 
surances or Insurance, he or they shall forfeit and pay for 
4very such offence the sum of one hundred pounds for every 
toch Insurance, and also treble the amount paid or agreed to 
be paid as the premium of any such insurance; the one moiety 
thereof to the use of his Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
and the other moiety to the use of any jtersOh who shall 
tbtbrm, sue, and prosecute for the same. " 
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Extracts of Letters from the Governor o/* Sierra* 
Leoue to the Secretary, dated in May, 1808. 

" THE principal nation to the northward, with which we 
have any connection* is the Mandingo.. At present it is in- 
volved in a dispute between two leading families ; that of 
Findameodo of Wonkapong, a true Mandingo, and that of 
Tanany* who is descended partly from the Bulloms (the 
ancient inhabitants of the country), and partly from the 
Mandingoes, who dispossessed them. Were it not for these 
divisions, this people wonM be very powerful. They are 
Mahometans, and are rapidly extending their influence 
around us. We have always been on friendly terms with, 
them ; but their ambitious and intriguing spirit, their num- 
bers and courage, would make them very formidable, were 
it not for their intestine jealousies, and their frequent fears 
of insurrection among their slaves. 

"To the east and north-east, of the Mandingo country 
lie the Foulahs, a wide-extended and powerful nation. 
They, also, are Mahometans, and have been* continually at 
war with the petty heathen states which, surround them. 
This circumstance, and some gross acts of treachery attri- 
buted to them, apparently prevent tfcem from extending 
their religion, and increasing their influence, in proportion 
to the Mandingoes, though they are, beyond comparison, 
more numerous and powerful. Their trade, which usually 
is very considerable, is wholly engrossed by the factories in 
the Rio Pongas. The route, however, from their capital 
city, Teemboo, to the upper branches of this river, is shorter 
than that to the Rio Pongas ; but the .rude dispositions of 
the inhabitants of the intermediate countries nave hither- 
to rendered unsuccessful all efforts to open a direct inter- 
course with them. Nevertheless, the attempt is still con- 
tinued. It is reported, that last year they were pretty 
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severely beaten, the retreat of their army cat off, and the 
king himself nearly made prisoner, by the people of So* 
Mma; a small country situated south-east of.Teemboo. 
Whether this be true or not, I believe it to be a fact that 
all trade with the Foulah country has, been suspended for 
about four months. Between these nations and the colony 
ace many unconnected and independent tribes, belonging 
to the Soosoo, Bullom, and Timmaney Nations. We ace. 
on. friendly terms with all with whom we have any inter- 
course. 

" A war has been faintly carried dn, for several years, 
among, the nattaesof the Timmaney .Nations who inhabit the 
upper .branches of the: Sierra jLeote River* The mediation* 
of this Government has lately, been requested, in order ,to 
terminate it. We are using our best endeavours, for this 
purpose, with good hope of success. 

" To the south-east the country is inhabited entirely by 
the Bullom People, for a great distance* A very destructive 
war raged there some time since ; but a truce was conclud- 
ed, about three years ago, through our mediation, which 
continues hitherto unbroken. 

*> " .Our nearest neighbours, who some years ago twice at- 
tacked the £olony* and with, whom peace was not conclud- 
ed till last July* are nowjon, the most friendly terms with us. 

, €i There can be no doubt; but that the influence of the 
Colony, lias of late rapidly increased/' . . 

" I have very little farther to say* respecting the effects 
of the Abolition : ouk dispute with America, has probably 
done more towards. carrying it into full effect, thin all other 
measures put together. The traders to the northward, J 
hear, sjiM buy the few Slaves jtbat are offered to them, hop- 
ing for some change in their favour." 

4f There is scarcely any thing for which I thank you more 
sincerely, than Dr. Bell's book. We cannot put in prac- 
tice bis whole system, for want of Superintendants* ; but 

* Superintendents are bow lupplied by Beans of toe African Youtbs 
lately seat to the Cojoftj. 
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this is the only dificalty : every thing eke suits our cir- 
cumstances admirably well. Some lew of bis u practices" 
I have adopted, with manifest advantage, His book has 
also stirred up our minds, and excited our attention to the 
business of education, more than formerly. 

u The youths from Yorkshire [meaning those lately gone 
out] may be of great advantage tow.'— "The Schools coav 
tfeiue/* 

" A taste for cultivation is beginning among the Maroons* 
I hope we shall have some Coffee at the end of this year: 
Smith is an indefatigable planter* 

" Partly connected with agriculture is the breeding of 
Cattle, in this respect, also, we are improving : then nupn> 
her is increased, and they thrive weH. 
• V In all these respects, nevertheless, we must go on by 
slow steps. The way to almost every improvement is point*, 
ed out by the example of tile few Europeans residing in 
the Colony, who have nmny different kinds of business to 
attend to, and little capital but what they may annually 
appropriate to such objects out of their salaries. The Ma- 
roons and Nova Scotians have, of coarse, toothing but the 
labour of their own hands to go on with ; tbey possess little 
skill or experience ; and their habits, perhaps their evident 
interests, for the present moment, disianlhie shorn to agti* 
coJtur al pursuits. A capital one* possessed, and skiit once 
obtained, may do wonders ; but, to save tip a capital, and 
to: go from the first rudiments through all the progressive 
st*ps of knowledge, is a long and tedious process r yet if* 
civilisation be our Object, this process must be gone tbtoagb 
With. If wo improve, we shall ultimately siieoeed* and 
ho|#ev6r slow our improvement may actually he, ftnpreve* 
ment both goes on, and goes on at an accelerating rate,** - : - 
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Extracts of Letters from Mr* H. Meredith to the 
Secretary, dated at Cape Coast Castle, in August 
4 SOS, and January 1809* 

*' FOR upwards of a century the Gold Coast of Africa has 
been known only for its chief production of Commerce* 
Gol4, Ivory, and Slaves. Those who resorted hither allow* 
ed themselves no time for inquiry into the nature of the. 
country, and the state of its inhabitants, 

" Respecting the agricultural and commercial capacities 
of the African Continent, I may venture to affirm, that this 
part of Africa is rich in productions natural to countries 
under the same latitude, and abounds in others that are not 
to be found in the same luxuriance in either continent. The 
profits that arise from the Slave Trade excluded many of 
the natives from applying themselves to manual labour. 
Corn, yams, and other necessaries, were purchased; and 
cultivation on the sea- coast was consequently neglected. 
Now that the Abolition has deprived them of those resources, . 
the necessity of bein£ more industrious is clearly indicated : 
every person appears to have arisen from a state of ease and 
indolence, and to turn his attention to propagating the fruits 
of the earth. 

"The Commerce of this part of iyfrica, until better 
means of improvement and cultivation are adopted* must 
be confined to only a, few articles : Gold, Ivory, Palm Oil, 
Peppex, Bees' Wa*, Honey, and Gums. Coffee, Cotton, 
Indigo, Sugar, flour, and various other articles,, may be 
added tp the list of African produce* In a word, Africa i$ 
capable of wonderful improvement, both in a commercial 
and agricultural way, if proper means are resorted to. 

" The intellectual condition of the African, is not to be 
desyis>ecU Iji) whatever way he maybe considered in the 
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West Indies, or in other couutries, here we have an oppor- 
tunity of viewing him in his genuine state. I have had occa- 
sion to admire, and every day I behold among them, men of 
great strength of mind and admirably quick perception. 
In a general sense, the intellectual powers of the African is 
as rich as the soil, and, with the same attention, could be 
made as fertile." " Some, who have received a narrow 
education in England, have shewn proofs of a quick and ex- 
tensive genius, and, with few exceptions, have become an 
ornament to society. Among our neighbours, the Dutch 
and Danes, we behold persons, educated by means of schools 
established in the country, who give proof of strong intellec- 
tual powers. 

" When I view the moral state of the African, a number 
of deformities are seen, which every day may now tend to 
correct." " Tt is well known, that here the dearest objects of 
regard have often fallen victims to the fury of irreligion, and 
the allurements held out by a traffic, the loss of which the 
African, I firmly believe, has no cause to lament. The same 
disposition remains among them, and would be clearly mani- 
fested tomorrow, if other powers renewed the Slave Trade. 
I will therefore beg leave to say, that this would be a most 
fit season to introduce means of civilization and culture." 
" For the moral condition of the African could be reformed 
with less difficulty now than in a time of peace/' 

" Our forts in this part of Africa embrace a line of coast 
extending from Apollonia to Whydah, a distance of about 
350 miles by land. The natives of both these kingdoms 
are under a despotic government, particularly the latter." — 
" But the people with whose condition I am best acquainted 
ate the Fantees, and other states that adopt similar laws 
and customs. They possess an extent of coast from Dick's 
Cove to Accra, and are under a government compounded of 
strange materials." — " Before the late visit from the king of 
Asiantee, the administration of public affairs was regulated 
and decided by three classes of men, — Braffaes, Pynins, and 
Fetishmen. The Braffaes weri a body (for very] few of 
them are now in being — the Asiaatees nearly extirpated the 
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whole) that made and distributed laws with an absolute 
authority. When a Braffae walked abroad, he carried with 
him fear and terror. Although he could not command the 
life of a Fantee — and in this he only differed from the most 
despotic power — yet his property was at his mercy : what- 
ever necessaries he stood in need of must be supplied by 
an individual or the public. From the decision of a Braffae 
there was no appeal, neither did it admit of the interposi- 
tion of any of the other branches ; but it was only the 
richer part of the state that could call in the aid of a 
court of Braffaes : they required to be well fed, and better 
paid ; and woe unto the party that did not act in a liberal 
and even profuse manner ! They generally lost their cause, 
and half of the award was left for their judges. 

" In every respectable town there are men established 
for the administration of justice, or, more properly, for 
executing and promulgating the laws, called Pynius, which, 
in a literal sense, means the elders of the people. These 
men are chosen by the majority of the public. Sometimes 
they succeed by hereditary right: in this case, if any de- 
ficiency is perceived in their legal knowledge, their autho- 
rity is suspended, and others appointed by the public voice. 
A court of Pynins may be justly called a court of equity; 
and is the only one wherein a Fantee may expect a clear 
examination into his case, and an impartial distribution of 
justice." — " Their laws are particularly severe, as they have 
a general tendency to slavery. Murder is the only crime 
that does not meet with its merited punishment. Trivial 
offences are delayed, by which means they accumulate into 
what are considered serious crimes, and punished accord- 
ingly. If a person, for instance, through accident or design, 
was to kill a hen, no immediate notice probably would be 
taken of it, unless the person committing the offence should 
sue the party injured with presents; in which case forgive- 
ness is granted. But if this is neglected, not only the per- 
son, but a part of his family, are liable to become Slaves, or 
pay a handsome sum for their redemption. For the actfoa 
is of this kind; the said hen would have been prolific. 
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md tar offspring w**ld have ttfcewisfe p!*drrced numbers, 
thereby tife wealth of the owner would have been in- 
creased ; and a sum adequate to this increase must be pakl 
tutfbre a restitution is acknowledged. 

" There is no part of the Fantte gorfernment whe*e inn 
becHity is more clearly seen, than in the abominable p*ac* 
tice of Panyaring, which is an indulgence gfaftled to *the 
any person or persons for the crimes of another; princi* 
pally that of debt. By this distressing system, whole faitoi* 
Hes 9 nay villages, hare been said and rendered desolate. 
Wtoen tfce Stare Trade was in being, this horrid practiced 
was carried on with great fury, and it is continued to tirif 
day. If the offender is gitcn npj panyaring ceases." 

" The Fedshmen are a set of men full of canning and 
deceit, and considered along the Coast with an awful re* 
verence, as the ministers of their deities ; and, where mo- 
narchy does not exist, their power is great. They indns^ 
triously scatter abroad the seed of superstition, to the end 
that they may be considered with admiration, and consulted 
on every occasion of public or domestic calamity. The 
word Fetish signifies, in its literal sense, a supernatural 
power : it is also used in this country as the name of their 
deities or demons, whether ideal of corporeal. Their charms, 
or amulets, bear the same signification. In short, whatever 
is considered by them to possess tbe j>ower of good or eri!, 
is denominated Fetish. According to Dalzel, the tiger is 
worshipped at Dahomy ; the snake at Whydah : the aHiga* 
tor and hyena are the Fetishes of some parts of the Coast. 
Different families hare sometimes different Fetishes. A piece 
of carved wood besmeared with the yolk of an egg or pafcn- 
oil, is held in as much veneration as the image of the lioJy 
Virgin in some countries of Europe. Sentences of the Al- 
coran, carefully incased, are with some held in high estima- 
tion ; while others prefer the horn of a goat, or the tooth 
of a tiger. When we consider the distress which supersti- 
tion and its concomitants occasion in this wretched country* 
our interest and pity are strongly excited. Where no ab- 
solute government exists, Fetish is consulted *n altriost every 
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Occasion : their deity is easily bribed ; and the man of in* 
digent circumstances is sure to be the sufferer. For in 
general their deity is avaricious; and whoever is most 
profuse in gifts and sacrifices, is sure to be held in favour 
with his god ; but it is the Fetishmen who take the whole* 
and enrich themselves at the expense of their credulous 
neighbours. If implicit obedience is not paid them, they 
have recourse to horrid expedients ; and should forgiveness 
be implored, the avenging Fetish expects a handsome pre- 
sent before he is reconciled/' 

The writer then proceeds to notice, at some length, the 
means which he would recommend for improving the con- 
dition of Africa. Among these he specifies schools, which 
should convey a knowledge of the elementary branches of 
learning ; as reading, writing, and accounts ; and should 
combine with this, instruction in agriculture and other use- 
ful arts. He likewise recommends the introduction of Eu- 
ropean implements of husbandry, in place of the hoe and 
bill. 

" I am pretty well convinced/' he adds, that " little can 
be accomplished without the benefit of schools, which must 
be on an extensive plan." 

" The children of the most distinguished and respectable . 
families are to be chosen for instruction, in preference to 
those of less note : as«by their influence and authority, when 
they come of age, the designs of the Institution would be 
materially extended. The kings of Apollonia, Dahomy, and 
Asiantee, would willingly send one or two of their children ; 
and the Caboccers> and different persons of respectability, 
would follow the same plan. Indeed, every person of con- 
sequence would cheerfully submit to having his child sepa- 
rated from him, for the purpose of receiving knowledge that 
would put him on a footing with a White." 

" The forts upon this coast are governed by English, 
Dutch, and Danes ; and, from the general state of affairs, it 
may be supposed, that two powers out of the three are in 
a forlorn condition ; but by a rigid economy, and good or- 
ganisation, their establishments are supported with a re- 
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spectability neyorid what could be conceived in Englamh 
Independent of Christiansborg Castle, the Danes have three 
strong forts; two of them on the banks of the Rio Volta, 
a river of some magnitude, but accessible only to small 
vessels, and that in the dry. season* Among the Dittos, we 
perceive the great progress that cultivation has made since 
their abandonment of the Slave Trade. Civilization, like- 
wise, is making rapid strides. The Governor in Chief of 
his Danish Majesty's Settlements, Mr. Schonning, has a 

: most extensive plantation, from ten to fifteen miles, in an 
inland direction, from Chris tiansborg, where improvements 
are carried on without molestation; but it is to be considered, 
that the country it governed by a chief in some measure 
tributary to the king of Asiantee, who is a great encourager 

, of trade and industry. The Danes have sent to Europe 
specimens, of Cotton and Coffee, and attempts are making 
to manufacture Indigo : the plants grow spontaneously on 
many parts of the Coast. The Danes are happily situated 
for cultivation: they live in the confines of a luxuriant 
country ; and although the Volta does not discharge itself 
freely into the sea, whereby it is rendered inaccessible to 
vessels of burden, yet this disadvantage is amply requited by 
its overflowing its banks after the periodical rains, which 
causes a considerable. tract of country to be richly manured. s 
Not only the Volta, but the entrance to every river on the 
Gold Coast, is in a great measure concealed by rocks or 
sandbanks, which maybe considered unfavourable in a com- 
mercial view, so far as an ingress for shipping is prevented ; 
but these rivers are favourable for inland navigation." 

" The Slave Trade is continued among the Dutch in a 
trifling degree : the only opportunity of disposing of Slaves 
is to the Portuguese. Their chief settlement, St George 
del Mina, is the first in this country for strength, beauty, 
and convenience. It is admirably situated at the mouth of 
a small river, which runs nearly parallel with the sea, so 
that the Castle may be said to stand on a peninsula. It is a 
quadrangular building, surrounded with high walls, and 
mounted with bras* ordnance. Towards the tower it is 
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strengthened by a double ditch, over which are two draw* 
bridges. On the hill of St. S*%Q is a compact fort, within 
the range of musket shot from tn^^fcfsije galled Conraads- 
borg; — it is the key to E]nunaC" . / •; 

^ Here is an extensive garden : there is also ajuost benefi* 
cent institution kept up, namely, )pt Orphan Scbctol, for the 
benefit of children whose parents have died in the service* 
Upon the whole, Elmina and the peaces near it are kept in 
a high state of improvement ; and'ut wduUl be a great ac- 
quisition towards the civilization oifibis p|rt ot Africa, as 
with it Fort Anthony at Axim, Orange Fqjrt at Succondee, 
and Fort Sebestian at Chamah (a placed of ^reat importance) 
would fell. V V ' v 

" In addition to Elmina, Conraadsborg/^n4 those before 
mentioned, the Dutch have Fort Nassau at, Mauree, For£ 
Amsterdam at Cormantyne, and five other forts of less im- 
portance. The Dutch have not gone beyon^ bulinary pro- 
ductions ; but in this sort of cultivation thfcf bold a pre- 
emiuence. They are fond of building, and this disposi- 
tion is encouraged by the facility with " which they can 
build — lime, stone, and timber being abundant; and, 
among upwards of five hundred Slaves, they have excellent 
artificers. 

" We hold an advantage beyond our neighbours — that of 
commanding a greater extent of se^-coast." — " We have no 
settlement on the borders of any considerable river, which 
prevents our having a more easy access to states inland of 
us ; but from the good understanding subsisting with men of 
consequence, leave would be readily given to admit the tra- 
veller or the naturalist." 

" I will here take the liberty of relating what has been 
told us by one of those men called Moors, who, with many 
others of his tribe, was with the king of Asiantee in his late 
expedition, and formed part of his army. This person was 
considered with much respect. He was a native Of Lasina, 
a kingdom bordering on Medina, and which lies in a south- 
east direction from Tombuctoo. He has been at Mecca and 
Tunis, and pointed out those places on the map. He de- 
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scribed to us the mode of travelling across the Great Desert* 
He had never been at Tombuctoo, or, as he pronounced it, 
Tombut, but some of his countrymen had ; and they agreed 
in saying that it was a place of great trade and much re- 
sorted to, and that it was enclosed by a wall ; and that at 
Kabia, which they said was a short day's journey from Tom- 
buctoo, the Niger is of considerable breadth. This descrip- 
tion bears such a strong resemblance to the account given to 
Mr. Park, that little doubt can be attached to the informa- 
tion of this man* He said the Niger continues its course 
through Kasina, and keeps an £. S. £. or S. £. direction, 
allowing for various windings, till at length it forms a large 
lake, or, as he called it, a great sea. Circumstances prevent- 
ed me from gaining further information from this extraordi- 
nary traveller/' 



THE END. 
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